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APOSTLES OF HOPE 


N a recent address before the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, Archibald MacLeish, the poet-librarian of Congress, pro- 
nounced a Confiteor which was personal even though he spoke as one 
of a group of writers. That all of the group would echo it with him 
were too much to hope. A few protestations, from within the ranks, 
a few more endorsements from without, and then the episode was pub- 
licly forgotten. Yet Mr. MacLeish was dealing with fundamental 
truths which are important to his fellow-poets and to the world. For 
he was essentially sounding a challenge to all those who influence public 
opinion, whether in the limelight or in more humble ways, even if his 
comments were only immediately applicable to the writers of his own 
generation—that generation described as “the lost generation” of the 
twenties. These, Mr. MacLeish declared, had not only lost their moor- 
ings but, in their disillusionment first with one ideal and then another, 
had finished with no ideals whatsoever. They had smashed the images 
and that job over had done nothing in the way of replacement. What 
could be left but futility? 
It was heartening to have Mr. MacLeish come forward with this 
address and its implicit lesson that the poet without ideals is a bird with- 
out wings. We of SPIRIT, and of THe CatHo ic Poetry Society oF 
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America, and all those who in union with it directly or in spirit, have 
long since realized the havoc which was being wrought by those who 
properly should be leaders in poetry and who were consciously or un- 
consciously preaching a theory of life that was in direct contradiction 
of their function as artists. Poetry cannot be debased to materialism, to 
iconoclasm, to loss of faith and hope, to despair, however seemingly the 
trend may be in that direction. SPIRIT actually was founded to run 
counter to that trend, to assert those things which unquestionably the 
majority of writers of the past two decades were ignoring or bending all 
their efforts to destroy. 

Hope is a virtue but it is so only when it is operative in the face of 
those things which tug in the opposite direction. The hope of a man, in 
complete security, that his situation will continue, is a pallid sensation 
compared to the hope of another, confronted by disaster on all sides, 
moved to new determination and courage to persist. Adherence to 
ideals when they are everywhere accepted and respected is not to be 
compared to adherence to the same ideals when they are treated with 
scorn and threatened with extinction. Spiritual values, an acknowledg- 
ment of which lifts man above the level of the beasts, are immutable 
and, since man’s life is written in terms of his two nature’s reconcilabil- 
ity or unreconcilability, their surrender can only result in the lassitude 
of pessimism. . 

The poet then should be an apostle not of doom, but of hope. He 
should be prepared for disillusionment, which is the foregone lot of 
any idealist, but his preparation should enable him to override all the 
slings and arrows of fortune, whether they are his or those of the 
world. Hamlet’s question—“whether tis nobler in the mind to suf- 
fer . . . outrageous fortune, or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
and by opposing end them?”—is not left unanswered for him, as it 
was not left unanswered in the life and the poetry of Shakespeare 
himself. 

Today there is an alarming tendency on the part of men and 
women of good will in this country and of their kinsmen in other 
countries of the world where freedom, and all it implies, still exists, to 
succumb to pessimism. This situation should be at once a challenge 
and an inspiration to the poet. For if ever there is one who should 
hold aloft the torch of faith in God, in His goodness and mercy as 
well as in His justness, it is the poet. Despair in God’s goodness still 
remains the cardinal sin and the poet, a prophet for good and not evil, 
is endowed by God with gifts which cannot truly and successfully be 
exercised in contravention of the nature of the gift. 
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THROUGH A CARMELITE GRATING 


There is a certain light in autumn skies, 

Half brown, half gold, like sun made into wine, 

And in the dyes of earth there is design. 

These elements the good God glorifies 

To amber shades in a portress Sister’s eyes. 

And He that walked a bitter Palestine 

Without to lay His head, finds here a shrine. 
MARJORIE KENNEDY. 


BRIEF MOMENT 


Once in a forest lane I stood, 

And saw my shadow strike the wood. 

I felt the marvel of the place 

Sweep like a shock through time and space. 


I held subservient to my will 

All things that moved upon the hill. 

Time stopped . . . the woodchuck on the mound 
Poised with the leaves that he had found, 


And two bright deer that wheeled and froze 
Broke dappled shade and pussytoes. 

Though I was far from their surprise, 

I almost saw their lighted eyes. 


i held them thus—the spider’s thread, 

The nuthatch tapping overhead, 

And fern and mushroom wild and sweet— 
I made them mine for one heartbeat. 


Just for one moment, time was slain, 
And then all space moved on again. 
Change swept in with a thousand wings, 
But in my heart I held these things. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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MATER DOLOROSA 


No wonders made shall keep their awe, 
Nor terrors keep their fear; 

For love has brought redeeming joy 
Despite its sorrow near. 


And lesser love but shadow is 
Of One that fills the soul, 

And prized the more because its part 
Is token of the whole. 


And sorrow’s grief must mastery lose, 
And more than mystery face, 
When overflowing it finds the joy 
Its strength can not efface. 
JULIUS HERMAN FRASCH. 


NATURE AT MY DOOR 


Nature is a close familiar, at my door, 

To me is loveliest; laurel and mallow blossom 
Sprung from my marsh, the oak tree on my shore 
Broken and scarred but home of the old opossum. 


My favorite neighbor. All the birds are mine. 
Upon the river bank an eagle’s aerie 

Makes beautiful a lightning-riven pine 
Because I know what its bleak branches carry. 


This is my landscape. Here myself is sown 

Into these pastures. Here myself is rooted. 

This soil so dear, so intimately known, 

Long with my loves and my delights has fruited. 


How blest is earth to well-accustomd feet. 
He need not range who knows and loves an acre. 
For him not all the world’s broad lands are meet 
To show so clear a foot-print of his Maker. 

MARY SINTON LEITCH. 
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TOO DEAR FOR THE WASTING 


It was pleasure we thought we had bought 
Till the draught we were tasting— 
But the sorrow we never had sought 
Was too dear for the wasting. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


TO A NUMIDIAN MOTHER 


The night is full of lift. I lean with you 
Under the piercing stars of Ostia. 


Aurelius, your twice-delivered son, 
Your son of love and tears, is here with us. 


His tropic heart, its passion cooled in Christ, 
Has cast off tumult and is tranquil now. 


Rinsed are the hard enigmas of his dream 
In the pearled hyssop of your purity. 


Long, long athirst for truth, his tireless mind 
Has come at last to truth’s sole Fountainhead. 


Handfast with him, you scan the pervious deeps 
And sight the towers of eternity. 


Unworthily I watch; but by the love 
I bear you both I am made bold and cry: 


“Since I too have been baptized in your tears, 
Call me your son, immortal Monica! 


And show me through your interceding eyes 
That City founded for the clean of heart.” 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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THE BACCALAUREATE 


Why do they come with laurel, golden keys, 
The untaught brows who spar with destinies, 
Infesting hives whose honey is but pain 

To crook the liquid bone and slack the vein? 
The mood of violets and the shadowy rose 
Secrete the wormwood lest the flowers close 
And leave grey emptiness in branch and shoot 
Lest the heart flourish and the mind root. 

A doric leisure and a pythian air 

Is opium to planets everywhere. 

The sooty mansion, the mill’s long whistle 
Obstruct the moving river and the thistle 
And rinse the glory from the shining eyes 
Of shoeless travelers from paradise. 


They wear the mystic scars from all the wars 
Against all tyrants in an early cause. 

And what was honor but a wreathed head, 
And loveliness, some flowers for the dead. 
No asphodel is blooming on the plain 
Singing young knights to brave the wars again, 
And Cheshire steel is less romantic quite 
Than jeweled helmets burning all the night. 
And bravery now is but insensate song 

To quicken sensate youth to march along, 
But music to the giants of the spheres 

Who test the thread and lubricate the shears. 
These men are gibbering in their turret sky 
Every whichway at boys who pass them by; 
And then at five go home to stoke the fire 
The boys have fueled for their warm desire. 


The cottages where men once took their maid 
Beyond the world’s last stars and in the shade, 
Where throated sweetness steams from every tree, 
Where foxglove grows to glut the swelling bee, 
Are tenantless and lichened as the base 

Of some eternal oak that’s out of place. 














Birds there manoeuvre as the mortal swan 
To change their note to simulate the dawn. 
If love is less than willows by the stream, 
The fact is fable and these labors seem 

Too deep for sorrow and too light for joy 
That plot the sinews of the transient boy. 


Lovely they grew and by the ages fed 

On wheat more fair than any daily bread, 
And sailed the seven waters without motion 
As flays the shoulders of our ageless ocean. 


Inscrutable as time and sure as death 

This beauty they begot until their breath 

Was one with every elemental thirst, 

Earth, water, fire and air, when first 

They shattered at its onyx base the urn 
Holding the secrets that would bless and burn— 
Whether it be the strange beloved fawn 

Harried by arrows on the fragrant lawn, 

Or coral maidens singing by the sea 

That pelts the wastelands of the memory. 

Surely for them the areas of the rose 

Are flowerless as veering dynamos, 

Now that the shepherd winds no ivory horn, 
With the reed shriveled and the sheep unshorn. 


It is not in their blood, the desperate feel 

Of progress with its hand upon the wheel— 
These lads who mourned the breaking of the arch, 
The unfrocked prophet and the felled larch. 

How can they cope with granite and with grain 
Who felt primeval sorrow with the rain, 

And compromise the scripture of the poor 

By driving beggars from a narrow door? 


Now is the hour that the prophet hailed, 

When men were silent and their women wailed 
In the high hills beyond the slender world. 

(No guns were spitting and no flags were furled.) 





The gods of gold and silver, brass and wood 

Suffice for evils in themselves and good 

When man has cleaved their substance with bright swords 
And praised each flashing atom as the Lord’s. 

But like Baltasar in our halls we sit 

Fondling our gods and being all unfit 

To lance the fester and extract the sore 

That plagues the body but our heart the more. 


The fig is withered on the windy hill 
Where men had come to shade themselves at will, 
And have returned a more remembered lot 
Than knighthood in the halls of Camelot, 
With vision of the awful way that sight 
Is sightless to the wanderers of the night. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 


TO GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
(Accused of Exaggerated Mariolatry) 


Likened be Mary 
To wholesome air, 
Seraph, flesh-fairy, 
Yet further fair. 


A woman, sure, 
Not any, surely; 
One who is pure, 
Not cleanly, purely; 


Not merely lovely, 
Bosomed with Love— 
Her Dreaming-of lay 
There fashioned-of! 


Say it, and broadly, 
Boast it abroad: 
Not only godly, 
Mother of God! 


FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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IN THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


You look, above the broken bodies, 
into the eyes as blue as water, 

into the eyes as black as berries: 
somebody’s little son and daughter. 


And what you see are more than eyes. 
You see a wide belief in hands, 

that lift and lower, moved by soft 
dear hearts that love alone commands. 


You move with these, and wait for these 
warm gestures, sweet and powerful, 
to lead the tots into the field, 
after the tender miracle. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


DEFENSE 


I have a weapon for a lie— 

The straight, white blade of truth, 

The searching answer of an innocent eye, 
As innocent as youth. 


I have defense for calumny— 

The mystery of a smile, 

The simple pressure of a friendly hand, 
Yet wise, withal, the while. 


I have a welcome for the pain 

Within my heart—oh, sweet 

To find beside me One with wounded hands 
And deeply wounded feet, 


Whose message to me is the lie, 
The calumny, the pain, 
That in my heart I should enact for Him 
His Calvary again! 
SISTER MARY PAULINE, G.N.S.H. 
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THE SEEKER 


Humbly I touch my world, and with surprise, 
Yet hunger has bequeathed me restless eyes. 
May the Giver of Gifts forgive me if I fight 
Forever for some farther sight. 
CONSTANCE WIGHT PATTERSON. 


ANY CHRISTIAN TO HIS CHRIST 


Beloved, though I send thee walking lonely through the rain, 
And watch with hostile eyes behind my independent gate, 
And break thy heart with breach of trust, 

Through all the darkness that I set about thee burns thy love. 


O speak me true, my all too patient and too loving fool, 

Is there no wilful thorn upon this stalk where darkness blooms 
To which thy folly is not blind? 

No sharpness which can pierce to anger such a love as thine? 


I could have borne the whip across my raw and bleeding face, 

Or laughed thy strength to scorn if thou sent death to bring me pain 
By emptying the flesh I loved 

Of all that unencumbered light which makes a man a sun. 


But O my lover it is merciless to have beside 

Your hand the thunder and the fury of the stars, and time’s 
Unswerving passion to destroy, 

And use it not to make my spirit tremble at thy voice! 


Is this thy law, thou unembittered tyrant of my heart, 
Is thy thy mercy and thy peace? O master it is far 
From kind to pay so little sin 

With all the bitter passion of thy undivided strength. 


And master, how thy cruel eyes are blind to pity and 

To peace—that I, a rebel shaped in dust, deserving at 

The most the wind and lightning of 

Thy wrath should suffer so the burning vengeance of thy love. 
ROBERT WAYNE. 
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CHANNEL 


Beauty colored a shining world 

nor could I tear it away, 

so woven, so knotted, so tightly furled 
in the tissue of the day. 


Yet I have looked when it was gone, 
the hills were pale and sour. 

I have seen many a ghastly dawn 
and ashen twilight hour. 


Beauty will seem to come—to go— 
intrinsic—alien. 
Not from the fickle springs that flow. 
Alas the clogged hearts of men. 

GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


APPLES AND A DOG 


In inch high grass the apples lay; 

The tree cast shadows. I know the day. 
I see the dog and fruit, grass lined. 

Years have left an orchard in my mind. 


For apples and a dog are things 

To soothe the smart that mistrust brings. 
A sudden footstep strikes more fear 

Than the sound of a dog running near. 


Around a bend, I stopped to stare 
At a man whose sudden looming there 
Held back my steps. I shrank from him— 
The grass seemed cold, his shadow grim. 


Not sensing my alarm, he wheeled 
A cart of apples through the field, 
While at his heels there frisked a white 
Hound dog. I smiled. It was all right. 
NAOMI GILPATRICK. 
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VIA CRUCIS 


Ask not again why Christ should see 
The black hour of Gethsemane; 

Or why His lovers in all lands 

Receive the Cup from His pale Hands. 


When to earth’s pilgrims at their shrines 
From dark Harz to the Apennines 

A Caesar’s word insistent comes, 

And blind feet move to savage drums— 

Calvary’s Martyr, the Andes’ 

Great statured Christ, is He with these? 


Three ways His fearful followers flee: 
One leads to Rome as Caesar’s page, 
The second to a hermitage 
And the third climbs to Calvary. 
And there the spirit’s feeble cry 
Is answered from the brooding sky; 
And there the fainting soul looks up 
Blessed by the Hands that hold the Cup. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


HOUSE ON SAND 


It’s not a pretty thing 

To see a home humbled— 
To see your house and land 
All, all tumbled 

By rain, wind, torrent, 
And broken by the sea. 

It’s hard to walk a sand dune 
Bare of turf or tree 

And know it was a garden 
Where once you used to lie on 
A warm autumn evening 
And watch proud Orion 
Glimmering like spear-heads 











Full of far disasters, 
Falling like a white cloud, 
Cool among the asters. 


It’s hard, I say, and therefore 

If we seem slow 

In building up again 

Our homes and gardens, know 

It’s a brief page in history, 

Though long by the clock, 

To search about the landscape 

And dig down to rock 

To build a strong cellar 

With surety behind it, 

For once we had a promise 

That there we should find it. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


SNOW AND COLDER 


Let no desire 

Wait on the doubtful reason. 
Hyacinths conspire 
Pebble-planted beside the fire, 
Beauty contemptuous of season. 


But have the rare 

Tended and pure perfection 
Which the hour may snare 

Like a petal from winter air: 
Only the dream denies subjection. 


From knowledge past 

Dreading what fortune shaped us, 

Nothing we forecast 

But must wither—and at the last 

Spring and its promise both escaped us. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 
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FAGOT FOR MEMORY 


Praise is a staff 

On which to lean 

A moment only, 

To gather courage 
For the steeper climb. 


Then, let it be a fagot 

Laid on memory’s hearth, 

For kindling warmth 

Against the chill 

Of triumph’s aftermath. 
MARION LEE. 


HUMAN BEING—LIMITED 


We do not know the misery of this world. . . 

We do not know. 

For if we did we could not babble so 

Of bridge and parties and out-moded styles, 

Chops for dinner and an actress’ wiles. 

We would sit bowed with grief and green-sick pale, 
Hunched in a corner, marked with stone and nail: 
Thinking of limbs butchered from the flesh, 

Of ratty prisoners behind the prison mesh, 

Of bellies that flatten and squeeze with hunger cramps, 
And the fear, the oldness, that many a young face stamps, 
Thinking of pain, betrayal and despair, 

The cross, the thorns, the whip that man must bear. 
We would grow faint and giddy from the weight 

Of such great burden of agony and hate; 

And the mind, loosening, would drift back 

To flowers and ribbons and blueberries up the track; 
And remember no other thing so well 

As hair, deep-gold, and a cowherd’s bell. 


Ah well, tonight because I cannot know, 
Cannot encompass so much of earth’s great woe 
I will walk happy up the leafy street, 








a 





Bow to the friends, the neighbors that I meet; 

Listen to the children scuffling over peas, 

Smile at the lovers kissing by the trees, 

And watch with pride the tall and sunburnt lads 

Swinging homeward with guards and football pads. 
MARGARET MEDLAND. 


ON A LINE OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


* .. . enough 


To know they dreamed and are dead.” 


To know they dreamed is enough. 
What matter that they died? 
Death is a little thing 

Where dreams abide, 


That their sainthood’s wings 
May on other shoulders grow 
And men learn from dreams 
What a man ought to know. 
EARL DANIELS. 


LINES FOR A CHRISTENING 


If, from our love, we shaped him velvet shoes 
To smoothe his path ahead, 

Still would the ancient, unregarding stones 
Fleck it with red. 


~And thought we forge the stoutest truths we know 
In armor stern and bright, 
We cannot parry every blade that thrusts 
Breastward, with night. 


And so to God, who is a Father, too, 
We bring our baby son, 
And pray His wordless pity heal at last 
Each helpless one. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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OF SUCH THE KINGDOM 


For this a man gave his life, and died singing— 
Having clothed beauty, was content to die— 
And this man prophesied in ivory, flinging 
His sight away for right to prophesy. 
Nameless the tissue of this heart comes woven 
With blood-stained words, colored for beauty’s sake, 
And this man’s bursting brain was finally cloven 
By crowded dreams, crying his sleep awake. 
Color and sound caught for the body’s rending, 
Chrysalis shattered by the harbored wings— 
The lineage of beauty still unending 
Indisputable witness to these things. 

MARION BROWN SHELTON. 


LOOSE THE BIRD 


Loose the bird called Yesterday, 
Loose, then close the door. 

If you listen you can hear 
Blended in the score, 

Unforgettably your own, 
Every song’s encore. 


Never try to pierce the fog 
Where To-morrow sings. 

Let him drop his measured notes 
From mist-hidden wings. 

Reach no hand to break the cloud 
Where his music clings. 


Let his sudden notes descend 
Swiftly as an arrow, 

Cutting their own aperture 
True and sharp and narrow; 

Lest your hidden nightingale 
Prove to be a sparrow. 


Close at hand your bird, To-day, 
Sad or bright, is humming; 











And his quiet, routine song 
All your life is summing. 
One note that he sings is worth 
Both birds, flown and coming. 
EVA WILLES WANGSGAARD. 


FOOTPATH 


The winding paths are doubly nice, 
The paths that deviate and twist; 
The mysteries of lanes entice, 

The lures of unknown lands persist. 


For who would wish the glare of heat, 
The obvious road, well worn and wide, 
When under his exploring feet 
He feels a fresher countryside? 


I hope that angels intercede 

For them who choose a bit to stray 

Down shady paths too dark to read 

Signposts that point the other way. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


LEGACY 


A West road for my father, 
His banjo and his pride, 

His eyes as blue as cold steel, 
His heart that knew he lied. 


An East road for my mother, 
Who could not bear to wait 
Until a candle sputtered 
Or steps turned in the gate. 


For me the lonely cross-road, 
The stifled song and sigh, 
And a heart that never will know 
One road to travel by. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 
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IMAGE MAKERS AND IMAGE BREAKERS 


By ALFreD Barrett, S.J. 


HE gospel of the fifth Sunday after Easter points out the mercy 
of our Lord in speaking in parables, for fear that the naked 
truth might frighten away the weak, as happened indeed to some of 
the disciples on the lake shore, who “walked no more” with Him when 
Christ promised the Holy Eucharist. While praying that Christ may 
trust us enough not to speak only in proverbs, we can be grateful for 
the divine precedent of Christ the Litterateur, who showed us the func- 
tion of the image in expressing truths and beauties now seen in a glass 
darkly, not yet seen face to face. 

The theology of the image has been beautifully developed in the 
writings of the Oriental Fathers of the Church, notably by St. John 
Damascene. Professedly, Damascene was writing against the Icono- 
clasts, the image breakers who confused the making of images with the 
making of idols. He included poetry in his category of images. So St. 
John Damascene may be taken as preceptor of the function of Catholic 
poetry, for, slightly adapting O’Shaughnessy: 


We are the image makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World losers and world forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams, 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


Damascene in the eighth century warred against Leo the Isaurian, 
who boasted of being a destroyer of icons or holy images, on the 
plausible pretext that they withdrew honor from God. The Seventh 
General Council (Second of Nicaea, 787) condemned his doctrine, and 
it determined the distinction between worship (latria) and veneration 
of images (proskunesis). Damascene’s famous “Treatise on Images,” 
while of absorbing interest to poets, has, so far as I know, been entirely 
neglected by the philosophers of poetry. 

Damascene says that he ventures to draw an image of the invisible 
God, not as invisible, but as having become visible for our sakes through 
flesh and blood. “I do not draw an image of the invisible Godhead. I 
paint the visible flesh of God, for it is impossible to represent a spirit, 
and how much more God Who gives breath to the spirit. ... How de- 
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pict the invisible? How give expression to the limitless, the immeas- 
urable? How give a form to immensity? How paint immortality? 
How localize mystery?” 

All this becomes possible, in the liturgy, in art, in poetry, through 
the right use of the image. When the Invisible One becomes visible 
to flesh, you may then draw a likeness of His form. Like Joseph Mary 
Plunkett, you may use nature to image forth its Author: 


I see His Blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His Body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies . . . 


An image is a likeness of the original with a certain difference. 
Thus, the Son is the living, substantial, unchangeable Image of the 
invisible God, having the substance of the Father, being in all things 
equal to Him, differing only in being begotten by the Father, Who is 
the begetter; the Son is begotten. In Holy Scripture God and the 
angels are clothed in figure, visible types are images of intangible things, 
on which they throw a faint light. A certain conception through the 
senses thus takes place in the mind, which was not there before, and 
is transmitted to the judicial faculty and added to the mental store. 
The invisible things of God, to Damascene, are always made visible 
through images. 

He instances the ways in which we speak, for example, of the 
Holy Trinity, which is “imaged by the sun, or light, or burning rays, 
or by a running fountain, or a full river, or by the mind, speech, or 
the spirit within us, or by a rose tree, or a sprouting flower, or a sweet 
fragrance.” One of these Damascenean images was appropriated by 
the present writer for a poem called “The Rosebush and the Trinity”: 


Saint John Damascene 

Thought a man might see 
~The semblance of the Trinity, 

The how and why of One and Three 
(Father, Son and Holy Ghost) 

In a rosebush most. 


Tonight I mean to walk 
From book 

To bower— 

Intently look 

At the paternal stalk 
Lifting the filial flower— 
Be aware 
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Of both of them, 

Bloom and stem, 

Before I see the bush or yet draw near it— 
The rose’s triune beauty finally share, 

Led by its essence loosed upon the air, 

As on our world is breathed the Holy Spirit! 


I thank John Damascene 
For pages that disclose 
To me 

(If not the Trinity) 
More about the rose. 


No poet can be a Manichean, for to the Manicheans matter was 
despicable, in spite of having been made by God. Everything not 
despicable should be honored as God’s work, and the only thing not 
God’s work is man’s invention, sin. The poet’s tool is matter, by which 
he helps man to see God. All images are material and are to be revered 
for what they represent. Therefore is the craft of the artist, the 
sculptor, the poet an honorable one. It is a vocation to make images. 
Many are called but few are chosen to be the image makers. But in 
any case, the Iconoclasts, the image breakers, are to be condemned. 

According to Damascene, there are various kinds of images. First 
there is the natural image; the son of any father is his natural image, 
and Christ is thus the Image of the Father. The second kind of image 
is that foreknowledge which is in God’s mind concerning future events. 
The third sort of image is that which God made by imitation, that is 
man, made to the “image and likeness of God.” The fourth kind of 
image are the figures and types set forth by Scripture of invisible and 
immaterial things in bodily form, because of our incapacity of perceiv- 
ing the immaterial unless clothed in analogical material form. The 
fifth kind of image is that which is a type of the future, as the bush 
and the fleece, the rod and the urn, foreshadowing in the Old Testa- 
ment the Virginal Mother of God. The sixth kind of image is one 
used as a remembrance of past events, either through the written word 
or by means of a token, as in the case of a statue or a literary monu- 
ment “more lasting than bronze.” 

All of these images are the preoccupation of poets, more explicitly 
the fourth, fifth and sixth types in the Damascenean category. It is 
interesting to see how the poetics of St. John Damascene accord with 
those of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins; and how Hopkins stemmed 
from the Ignatian poetry of the Spiritual Exercises, composed by a 
man who loved to step out on his Roman balcony and gaze up at the 
stars. 
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Ignatian spirituality supposes a rise from the created to the Un- 
created which is distinctly poetical. St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J., called 
one of his treatises ““The Ladder of Created Things.” Students of Hop- 
kins have been puzzled by his coining a word, “inscape.” What 
Hopkins meant by the inscape of a flower, or the sea, or a face, was 
the image, the expression, the news of God in the material object. 
Inscape corresponds to the scholastic term “splendor formae” or the 
shining forth of the “form” from matter. Thus Hopkins writes in his 
diary: “I do not think I have seen anything more beautiful than the 
bluebell I have been looking at. I know the beauty of our Lord by it.” 
And in the poem “Hurrahing in Harvest,” he looks at the clouds and 
sings: 


I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 
Down all that glory in the heavens to glean Our Saviour. 


“The world is charged with the grandeur of God” to Hopkins; all 
irrational things, the sun and stars shining, glorify God, but they do 
not know it. Honey is like His sweetness, the lion images His strength 
—all things created are something like Him, they make Him known, 
but they do not know it. Only we, the image makers, do. Man too, 
except by sin, gives Him glory, but knows it and means to do it; so 
only when man is “strung by duty” can he be “strained to beauty.” 
When man is likest God, he is the truest image maker. 

Poetasters have reason to fear the Iconoclasts, the image breakers, 
the saturnine critics of today. But never the poets, for they are the 
image makers, believer in a dual significance, a corporeal and a spiritual, 
of all God has made, composite beings who know that matter has been 
glorified in the Person of the Eternal Word, and that therefore they 
need not be ill at east in a material world. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Directions in Modern Poetry by Elizabeth Drew in collaboration with 
John Sweeney. New York: W. W. Norton Company, Incor- 
porated. $2.75. 

Neither a textbook nor a comprehensive history of modern poetry, 
“Directions in Modern Poetry” does not for that reason fall between two 
stools. The essays on the men and movements in contemporary verse 
literature are designed to make the reader more aware not only of essen- 
tial scholarly material but of the “warm and lively interest in human 
experience” which is the great secret of the poet. Accepting T. S. Eliot’s 
challenge that “‘to select a good new poem, to respond properly to a new 
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poetic situation, is the most severe test of a critic” the authors have suc- 
ceeded in generally just appraisals of writers like Auden, Hart Crane, 
Eliot, William Empson, Frost, D. H. Lawrence, Marianne Moore, Ezra 
Pound, John Crowe Ransom, Wallace Stevens, William Butler Yeats and 
many others. 

These figures are related most ingeniously to the principal poetic 
movements of the time, beyond that to the intellectual forces which have 
shaped the modern world. Since not only religious beliefs, but natural 
sources of spiritual nourishment have been disappearing, the authors 
believe that the modern poet has lost many of the genuine sources of 
inspiration. “Cut off from traditional channels of communication with 
the universal values of a great past, the modern poet is left with a meager 
spiritual equipment—the psychology of the unconscious, the Marxian 
dialectic and a sense of frustration.” 

There are many ironic and some profound remarks about this un- 
holy trinity. Without the ungenerous and contentious spirit that char- 
acterizes so much adverse criticism of contemporary verse, Miss Drew 
and Mr. Sweeney point out many of the plague spots. Thus in discuss- 
ing the obscurity of Hart Crane they have this to say: “To stress only 
the supernormal vision of the poet, to reduce poetry to the effects which 
can be won from language when its direct qualities of common commu- 
nication are eliminated, to put all the emphasis on the significance of 
its obscure and ambiguous elements, is to isolate the poetic activity from 
all common experience. This is undoubtedly a solution of the poet’s 
dilemma, but it is a negative and partial solution and tends to restrict 
the poet’s audience to the supersensitive Poet’s party.” 

In fine, these “Directions in Modern Poetry,” is one of the superior 
works of criticism to appear in some time. The thinking is clean and 
sinewy, and the conclusions clearly and challengingly stated. Like most 
good books it is so compact that it defies summary. It should be widely 
read.—F. X. C. 


Collected Poems 1917-1939, by Edward Davison. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. $2.00. 

Whoever dips into this book dips into clear brook-waters. Here 
is poetry that ripples over cool rocks of thought, gathers into quiet pools 
and takes on darkling reflections in the deeper eddies. Caught into 
these currents, the reader is refreshed and fascinated. Having followed 
as far as the adventure carries, he comes to the solid conviction that 
here, indeed is a true tributary to the main stream of English poetry. 

The river-like quality of these verses, with their alternate onrush 
and delay, their merging of music with ennobled imagination, remains 
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in the mind. The themes are worthy of the dignity with which the 
author invests them. Intellect and emotion meet on harmonious terms. 
Gladness is balanced with gravity, and vigor with restraint. Mr. 
Davison’s devotion to earth, sky and moving waters is almost Druidic 
in its intensity, yet no less ardent is his Anglo-Saxon feeling for human 
fellowship. His poetry is as uncompromisingly clean as it is craftsman- 
like. The tricks and eccentricities of the joyce-cummings cabal have 
left him untouched of their contagion. 

Even his most virile erotic poems are sung with a natural and 
manly candor. He has an authentic melancholy, which is rare in mod- 
ern verse. Premonitions stir in many of his poems as he watches 
apocalyptic shadows settling upon old empires of the world and of the 
mind. Deeply moving are the concluding lines of ‘“‘Cobbett’s Ride,” 
in which he speaks prophetically of a 


troublous and dark dream, vision of ruin 
And dereliction, the end of Albion. 


This spirited poem and several others, including “The Lamp,” “The 
Friend” (which would be better without the final quatrain), and “The 
Ninth Witch,” deserve and doubtless will find a permanent place in 
English literature. 

Edward Davison was born in Scotland, was educated at Cambridge 
University, and is now Professor of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. No one unacquainted with his work can justly claim 
an adequate knowledge of the best contemporary poetry.—C. J. L. 


The Man Coming Toward You, by Oscar Williams. New York: 

Oxford University Press. $2.00. . 

Oscar Williams is a poet made, not born. Coming toward you, 
as he does with a rush in this volume, he demands rather than arrests 
attention. Almost from the first utterance to the last, he gives the 
impression of a person determined to become a poet by sheer word- 
effort. In consequence, his technique is curiously intriguing but the 
poetry itself is deficient in depth and disappointing in substance. Defi- 
nitely his is a premeditated art. His devices are overdone. To produce 
vigorous effects and what the moderns call an original accent, he manu- 
factures a veritable mass-output of inordinate imagery and strained 
figures of speech. 

Consider, for example, “I Sing an Old Song,” the first poem in the 
book. Its theme is the recurrent vitality, freshness and joy embodied 
in a bird. Had he been content to celebrate his tree-perched chorister 
in terms of naked simplicity and untrammeled verve, the result would 
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have been enchanting. It were enough to have caught the “silver voice 
in the black black bough” spilling “drip-music” on the “nap-gold of 
afternoon” and “shaking the enormous atmosphere” from its “small fist 
of body.” That in itself is a valid, vivifying and superbly-captured 
heartshake. But he goes on to overload his anthem with an excess of 
wrought imagery in terms to wit: “the flank of nearness,” “miles of 
thick indignation,” “the cornerstone of sense,” “the colossal ear of the 
all around,” “the fluteholes of days,” “the groundswell of heartbreak,” 
and so forth. These are all good metaphors, taken singly. But two or 
three would have sufficed and the repeated ‘“‘of’s” become obtrusive. 
The result is to shift the reader’s interest from the theme to the word- 
play, and concentration is lost. 

This is the poet’s peril, as it is also an intimation of his skill. There 
is no doubt that he has energy, exuberance and an imagination that is 
as bold as it is bizarre. Many of his images are memorable. “Candy 
of the mind,” “the cobbled day,” “clothesline of contemplation,” “low 
bells of milk bottles,” “untiring sunsets,” and “the sackcloth of mar- 
tyrdom”—these are but a few instances of their pith and freshness of 
sight. But for each such nugget one can find false gold in images as 
crudely conceived and dislocating to logic as “the Horse of Accident,” 
“the moment hairy with eyebrow,” “the frozen legs of consciousness,” 
and “the massive elbow of man’s death.” One is entitled to complain 
that the single images are often more pointed than the poems themselves. 

A truly remarkable madness (using the word in its poetic sense) 
informs many of the poems. The strongest ones lunge fiercely and 
with chastening mockery at the mechanized emptiness and sterility of 
the present era. When, as occasionally, they temper stridency with 
clear and tranquil overtones, they move from rhetoric into poetry 
integral and unperturbed. Unhappily their hunger, not yet free from 
bewilderment, is for “the holy ghost of freedom”—not for the Holy 
Ghost.—C. J. L. 


o> ee 


Winter Is a Shadow, by Leila Jones. New York: The Dial Press. $2.00. 
There is a fine and impressive accuracy in the descriptions which 
Leila Jones brings to all her themes. Thus in “Ice-Storm” she writes: 


Blindweed and fern and tangled grape 
Had charmed the tempest to conform 
To each particular, separate shape; 
Harnessed the fury of the storm 

To mask with magic, bright as brief, 
The crystal image of the leaf. 
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The noun of her title indicates her preoccupation with the last season 
of the year, a fact furthered pointed up by the first section’s subtitle, 
“Frost and Shadow.” But this preoccupation comes too largely from 
the observer of nature, its chronicler watching dispassionately when 
“the berry thickens in a hood of crimson crystal and the grass. . . lifts 
little javelins of glass” (‘Frost in Dartmoor”); when the earth “turns 
from sun to shadow, weaving her magical stains until the debt is paid 
full measure” (“Alembic”); and when “leaves are few those nests ap- 
pear in lilac or in laurel bush that in the rich and blossoming year 
harbored the amber-coated thrush.” The poet can gain no distinction 
solely through a love of nature (how many humans would confess to a 
dislike of nature!) and the mere description of its minutiae is not alone 
sufficient from the poet, even if these descriptions possess, as Mrs. 
Jones’s do a “color, vitality and freshness all her own.” 

It must be said that many of the individual poems would appear 
more successful if they were dissociated from one another, not collected. 
The necessary mood for proper poetic effect is oftentimes set forth com- 
municably for the reader, but this is dulled by too frequent reiteration 
on the same note. There is always a certain inherent artificiality in 
the decision to become laureate of a particular subject, ringing all pos- 
sible changes on it. For this is intellect dictating to inspiration instead 
of the latter’s inner surge impelling to expression. It is the more 
notable, then, that Mrs. Jones succeeds best when her theme is more 
forced on her by direct experience than ambushed by an active and 
interesting intelligence lurking by the wayside.—J. G. B. 


Down This Road, by Eva Willes Wangsgaard. New York: The Wings 
Press. $1.50. 

The “acknowledgments” which preface this second volume of 
poems by Eva Willes Wangsgaard, to a certain extent, are an index to 
the quality of the poems themselves which range from the easier 
forms of verse_manufacture to the unfortunately fewer examples of 
genuine poetry. Mrs. Wangsgaard is always actuated by the nobler 
things of life but in many instances she has failed to distinguish be- 
tween the prosaic, even platitudinous, statement of fine thought and 
the poetic equipment which brings to the old the illumination of in- 
tense emotional perceptions. The verses in the first section of the 
book, entitled “Silver Threads Are Strung,” show this failure most 
obviously and it is to be hoped that these were among her earlier- 
written. | 

For, like a peak which suddenly and abruptly rises isolatedly above 
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a plain, here and there are genuine achievements. Thus in its power 
of suggestion, “South of the Baltic” and several other poems, overtops 
the general level. “Old gods return . . .” she writes in recognition of 
the revival in Germany of the old Norse mythology, and concludes: 


Man, dazzled by a midnight ray, 
Was evangelical a day; 

Now star and cross accounted frauds 
He resurrects his man-made gods. 
One, only, does not raise his head— 
Baldur the Beautiful lies dead. 


In her sonnets, and there are a goodly number, Mrs. Wangsgaard 
too frequently writes toward her final couplet. The thoughts of these 
are all applaudable—she constantly strikes the religious note, always 
evident in the entire collection—but they come almost too patly, too 
mechanically, and, once uttered, do not carry sufficient force to lift 
them above the old grooves of expression. The instances of superior 
work, even if few, can be advanced in support of the criticism that 
more discipline in the selection of theme and their treatment with 
more impassioned utterance will advance Mrs. Wangsgaard far on the 
road to a proper poetic goal.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Detroit, Mich. 

To the Editor—Children are distinctly aesthetic readers, for they ac- 
cept the author’s work precisely as.they find it. They do not judge 
of its qualities from the angle of individual preferences and prejudices. 
Guilelessly they read for the sake of the aesthetic experience. This 
thought being uppermost in my mind, I considered it a sacred duty 
as a teacher of Catholic children to present to them poems that would 
afford this truly aesthetic pleasure. “Merely to know and love poetry 
is an enormous joy as well as an enormous civilizing and spiritualizing 
force” (A Letter from Katherine Brégy, SPIRIT, March, 1935). 

Almost unconsciously, when one loves a poem, it will rush back 
to the mind intact with a surprising spontaneity. This is the case 
with many, many poems. Thus it is important that the child become 
acquainted as early as possible with the finest poetry, so that it may be- 
come part and parcel of him. But where find the realization of my 
quest? One of the finest magazines of Catholic poetry, SPIRIT, was 
brought to my attention. Here were nuggets of real and rare beauty, 
current poetry, written by our present-day Catholic poets. 
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My horizon was rather narrow, since I had limited myself to the 
intermediate grades. Would the poems from SPIRIT appeal to chil- 
dren of the fifth and sixth grades respectively? With zest and de- 
termination I set to work. Fifty poems were selected from various 
volumes of SPIRIT. Then in collaboration with several other teachers, 
these poems were critically analyzed in terms of thought, imagery and 
diction adaptable to children of the fifth and sixth grade level of in- 
telligence. Poems not fitting into this category were rejected. The 
remaining poems were then subjected to the crucial test of fitness for 
the respective grades. 

The Method used in the presentation of these poems was very 
simple. One hundred and sixty sixth graders and a similar number of 
fifth graders participated in this delightful exercise. The one hundred 
and sixty children of each grade are in three classrooms, each class 
averaging about fifty-two pupils. However, this grouping is not an 
X, Y, Z grading, for the children of each class have the intelligence 
of A, B, C, D pupils. 

The teacher of each grade (fifth and sixth respectively) was asked 
to present to her pupils the poems selected for her grade and to note 
the child’s emotional reaction as to thought, imagery and diction. These 
findings were then tabulated as follows: E.—poem too easy for the 
grade; S.—poem suitable for the grade; $.M.—poem suitable for the 
majority; D.—poem too difficult for the grade; and D.M.—poem diffi- 
cult for the majority. Each teacher noted the responses given by vari- 
ous pupils. Amazing was the pupil attitude toward poems having a 
spiritual basis. Even the pupil of meager intelligence reacted strongly 
to these. 

After the poem was read to the class and discussed, it was written 
on the board where every pupil could readily see it. The pupils were 
then requested to read the poem silently. This controlled reading pro- 
voked the following attitudes: a—Pupils asked to memorize poem; 
b—Many pupils copied the poem into their notebook; c—Several 
pupils wrote original poems; d—Poems were gathered from other 
magazines to make booklets; e—At pupil suggestion, those poems which 
they liked best were kept in: teacher’s notebook for next year’s class; 
f—A hearty spirit of co-operation was engendered, for the fifth and 
sixth grades vie in contributing poems to a class paper, “Grade Echoes.” 

From the above-mentioned activities suggested largely by the 
pupils themselves, it is evident that the world of poetry offers a multi- 
plicity of experiences. The simpler the poetry is, the more universal 
is its appeal, at least such has been my experience with my class of 
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young enthusiasts. However, the universality of appeal lies not only in 
simplicity but also in a deeply religious character. Outstanding is 
this characteristic in many poems read at random from SPIRIT. 

Furthermore, our study seems to show children love anything reli- 
gious and revel in religious lore of all types. For example, I read 
“Patchwork,” by Adelman Urban, O.M.Cap., from the Bulletin, ante- 
dating SPIRIT and published in November, 1933. 


Remnants of rainbows adrift in the breeze 
Patches wind-torn from the garments of trees, 
Petals that dancing flowers please 
To throw to the skies: 
Orange and yellow, brown and blue, 
In speckled and splashed and spotted hue, 
Infinite Wisdom has made of you— 
Butterflies. 


I received the immediate and almost unanimous response “How lovely!” 
Its simple vocabulary, yet its power to lift the commonplace to a part 
of the Infinite Wisdom, appealed to the boys and girls. 

Children are quick to note the beauties in any piece of art, nat- 
uralistic or realistic; above all, they love the simple. The poem has 
made an impression on their minds that will not easily be effaced. Each 
line in this poem carries an image that is vivid, that is appealing, that is 
like a piece of rare china, once seen, not readily forgotten. “Greetings” 
by Beverly Lynch and many other poems from SPIRIT found a similar 
response. 

While the poems selected from SPIRIT were not written for chil- 
dren, nevertheless, they did appeal to them. When we contrasted them 
with poems written for children by our contemporary “children’s poets,” 
the pupils exhibited a decided preference for those from SPIRIT. They 
dealt, first of all, with topics which are familiar to a Catholic child, and 
visualized for them scenes that have almost since infancy been part of 
their apperceptive background. They expressed for the child thoughts 
that had been unexpressed ideas of babyhood days. In addition to this, 
many of these poems have a definite message of spiritual value. This 
spiritual truth is clothed in simple language requiring no specific word 
analysis to make the poem understandable to the child. 

All are rich in melodic elements of rhyme and rhythm. If chil- 
dren find aesthetic pleasure or satisfaction in beautiful images, cadences, 
rhythm and rhyme and the effective choice of words, how much more 
is this enjoyment enhanced in Catholic poetry replete with sacted mes- 
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sages which elevate the soul, bringing it closer to the Giver of all that is 
noble and good? 

If the teacher does no more than develop a real, lasting love for 
poetry, so that it will form a part of the leisure reading of the pupil’s 
future life, she is more than amply repaid for her endeavors in the class- 
room. But the Catholic teacher, working in a materialistic world, can 
turn this activity—which in other schools must be a purely cultural 
activity—into a means by which the soul of the Catholic child is fed 
with spiritual manna and by which his interests and desires are turned 
away from pursuits that are wholly of this world. For accomplishing 
this the teacher has a tool that has not been made use of as much as it 
should be. This tool is SPIRIT.—Sister Mary Sorpnia, S.S.N.D. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the Editor—Of the many pieces of profound worth in the May 
number of SPIRIT, Dr. Connolly’s analysis of Housman’s “Collected 
Poems” was of especial interest. When reviewing one of the Brit- 
isher’s previous slim volumes for another magazine, I mentioned the 
“human pity” in certain of the poet’s fragments. Perhaps one should 
always await the inevitable appearance of compiled works before a 
complete evaluation can be made. For when one has completed the 
slow reading of Housman’s “Collected Poems” and can view the whole 
of the writer’s philosophy one is struck by the utter lack of divine pity. 
If Housman had matched his love for man with a love for the divinity 
of man! If he had only seen “death that was the beginning of life,” 
as Dr. Connolly puts it! Then he might have been of that undying 
group of chosen philosophers who, while living on earth, wrote their 
fame in the skies. 

Perhaps a young poet now striving shall be the chosen one of this 
period. And the adjective refers to anyone, regardless of age, whose 
viewpoint is alive, fresh, spiritually optimistic, ascendant, one who, 
despite the man-made repellent forces uncertainly and hotly ruling 
“the world” today, can glorify the indomitable power of truth and 
beauty and goodness that no man’s decree can scratch from the heart of 
man. The chosen poet must have a “mirror-like clarity” of which Mr. 
Laube writes. He must have that “complete expression” Dr. Connolly 
mentions. In short, he must be the letter of Housman and the spirit of 
ascendancy!—Joseph Joel Keith. 
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